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and temper proved by the storm of obloquy which he
had encountered and weathered in 1829, Peel now once
more returned to the field, in which he had no rival, of
parliamentary opposition. He had learnt to measure
and respect the force of public opinion, for he knew
that henceforth it was to become a power before which
all parties must bow. Public opinion is the sphinx of
modern politics, and Peel was destined to be its CEdipus.
Those who place party above the State can, if they are
so minded, easily point the moral of the tragic fable.
There were giants in those days, and Peel, a giant
himself, fought almost in single combat against a host.
The leaders of the reform movement of 1832 were
truly cast in heroic mould. Earl Grey, the Prime
Minister, was a veteran reformer, and withal a states-
man of the old school and type. His fidelity to his
political principles had excluded him from office until
he was verging upon old age; but neither age nor dis-
appointment had quenched his popular sympathies.
His upright statesmanship, his austere character, his
aristocratic bearing, his commanding eloquence, the
dignified and temperate simplicity of his private life,
all combined to make him the ideal patrician leader of
a great popular movement. The times were certainly
revolutionary, and as the conflict proceeded the political
feeling of the country was stirred even to its dregs.
But in the midst of all the turmoil Lord Grey stood
erect, inflexible, imperturbable, inexorable. He could
haughtily defy the peerage as it clung with the tenacity of
despair to its usurped prerogatives, and he could sternly
bid the bishops to "set their house in order." But
men knew that this inflexible resolve was born of no